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CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN 1784, 

The following letter was addressed to my great- 
grandfather by my grandfather, who, when he 
wrote it, was just entering his last undergraduate 
year at Cambridge. The letter is so elaborate, 
so clearly and carefully worded, and so unlike the 
undergraduate epistles which nos nequiores (not 
to mention our progeniem vitiosiorem), used to 
write to owr fathers, that when I first read the 
MS. I half suspected that it must have been 
copied from some printed treatise on the Univer- 
sity. But my great-grandfather’s “old friend 
Cicero,” of which his son speaks, is still in my 
library ; my grandfather, shortly after writing the 
letter, took a good degree and got his fellowship ; 
and he was throughout life an excellent corre- 
spondent, and an honoured and respected man. 
Assuming, then, that the letter is new to print, I 
think it may be worth preserving in “N. & Q.”; 
even after the labours of Mr. Christopher Words- 
worth and others : as an illustration of times which, 
however, are scarcely more different from my 
Cambridge days—now nearly a generation ago— 
than those were from the days now present. The 
letter is long, and I will not lengthen this paper 
by commenting upon it. I would only observe 





that the words moderator, questionist, and respon- 
sions, still current, but now unmeaning, are all 
accounted for here; and that the system which 
my grandfather describes, and by which he gained 
both knowledge and repute, is the same system 
that seemed intolerable, a few years afterwards, to 
Wordsworth. 

The letter is written in a clear and graceful 
hand, full of character : and just fills one foolscap 
sheet of stout ribbed grey paper. Here it is :— 


Jesus College Cambridge 
Oct". 23": 84 [1784.] 

Honoured Father,—The Peculiarity of the academical 
Exercises, which are preparatory to the conferring of 
the first Degree in Arts in this University, renders me 
fully persuaded that the following representation of that 
Part of our Discipline, together with a short Delineation 
of our Examination in the Senate-House, will be very 
acceptable to you, who must be quite unacquainted with 
our present Forms of Education. 

At the end of the month of January, the two Proctors, 
whose offices are to prohibit as far as possible all Riots 
in the University, to correct Youths who are subject to 
be intoxicated, or to frequent Houses of bad Fame Xe, 
send their servants round to every College in the Univer- 
sity (Trinity Hall and King’s College excepted) to pro- 
cure a List of the Students, who, in the subsequent 
January, intend to offer themselves as Candidates for 
the Bachelor’s Degree. The Numes of the Students, 
being thus collected, are delivered to one of the two 
Moderators, who transcribes [them] into a Book, for 
purposes which will be presently explained. The 
Moderators are annually chosen upon the tenth of Oct". 
Their proper Office is to preside, alternately, at the 
public Exercises of the Students, and to examine them, 
at the time of their offering themselves for their Degree. 
These Exercises are held in the Afternoon in the public 
Schools, for five Days in the week during Term time ; 
the Moderator appearing at two, & frequently continu- 
ing until the Clock strikes four. Uy the first Monday 
after the Commencement of the January Term, The 
Moderator, whose turn it is t gives written 
Notice to one of the Students on his List, that it is his 
Pleasure he should appear in the public Schools, asa 
Disputant, on that Day fortnight. This Person, who is 
now called the Respondent, in a few Hours after he has 
received the Summons, waits on the Moderator with 
three Propositions, or Questions, the truth of which he 
is to maintain against the Objections of any three Stu- 
dents of the same Year, whom the Moderator shall think 
proper to nominate, & who on this Occasion are called 
Opponents. The Questions pr yposed by the Respondent, 
are written upon four separate Papers, according to a 
Form, of which the following is a specimen, 

] 


] resi e, 


Recté statuit Newtonus in noni Lectione suai primi 


Libri. 


Recté statuit Cotesius de motu Pendulorum in Cycloide. 


Recté statuit Butlerus de morali imperio Dei. 

At the Bottom of three of these Papers, the Moderator 
writes the Names of three Students, whom he thinks 
capable of opposing the Questions of the Respondent, 
with the Words Opponentium primus, secundus, or 
tertius, denoting the Order, in which the Opponents 
are to appear. One of these Papers is sent to each 
Opponent ; from that which remains, the Moderator, at 
his Leisure, transcribes the Questions, together with the 
Names of the Respondent & Opponents into his Books, 
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When one Moderator has thus given out the Exercises 
for one week, he sends the Book to the other, who pro- 
ceeds according to the same Method, and then returns 
the Book to his Colleague. 

The fortnight of Preparation being expired, the Re- 
spondent appears in the Schools: he ascends the Rostrum, 
& reads a Latin Dissertation (called with us a Thesis) 
upon any one of the three Questions he thinks proper ; 
the Moderator attending in his Place. As soon as the 
Rest. has finished his Thesis, which generally takes ten 
or fifteen Minutes in the reading, the Moderator calls 
upon the first opponent to appear. He immediately 
ascends a Rostrum opposite to the Resp, & proposes 
his Arguments against the Questions in syllogistical Form. 
Eight Arguments, each consisting of three or four Syllo- 
gisms, are brought up by the first Opp, five by the 
second, & three by the third. When the Exercises 
have for some Time been carried on according to the 
strict Rules of Logic, the Disputation insensibly slides 
into free & unconfined Debate: the Moderator, in the 
mean time, explaining the Arg”. of the Opp™., when 
necessary, restraining both Parties from wandering from 
the Subject: & frequently adding, at the close of each 
Arg'., his own Determination upon the Point in Dispute. 
These Exercises are generally well attended; & conse- 
quently, are often performed with much Spirit. But 
could your old Friend Cicero rise again from the dead, 
& be secretly conveyed behind the Rostrum at these 
Disputes, he would be highly shock’d at the ungram- 
matical & unclassical Latin, w is generally uttered by 
the Students upon these Occasions. 

The three Opp™., having, in their Turns, exhausted 
their whole stock of Arg™., are dismissed by the 
Moderator in their Order, with such a Compliment, as 
in his Estimation they deserve: & the Exercises close 
with the Dismission of the Respondent in a similar 
Manner, The Moder". upon his return to his Chamber, 
records the merits of the Disputants by Marks, set 
opposite to their respective Names. These Exercises 
are a Preparation for the subseq™, Examination in 
January, Some Days before which Time the Moderators 
meet for the Purpose of forming the Students 
into Divisions of six, eight, or ten, according to 
their Performance in the Schools, with a View for 
the ensuing Examinations. Upon the first of the 
appointed Days for the Examination, at eight o’Clock 
in the Morning, the Students enter the Senate- 
House ; preceded by a Master of Arts from each College, 
who on this Occasion is called the Father of the College 
to which he belongs. After all the Names of the 
Students are called over, each of the Moderators sends 
for a Division of the Students: they sit with him round 
a Table, with Pens, Ink, and Paper, before them: he 
enters upon his Task of Examination, & does not 
dismiss the set before the Hour is expired. 

The Examination is varied according to the Abilities 
of the Students. The Moderator generally begins with 
proposing some Questions from the six Books of Euclid, 
plane Trigonometry, and the first Rules of Algebra. If 
any person fuils in Answer, the Question goes on to the 
next. From the Elements of Mathematics, « transition 
is made to the four Branches of natural Philosophy, viz. 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics, & Astronomy. If 
the Moderator finds the person under Examination 
capable of answering him, he proceeds to the eleventh 
and 12 Book of Euclid, Conic Sections, Trigonometry 
spherical, the higher Parts of Algebra, and Sir Isaac 
Newton's Principia, more particularly those Sections, 
which treat of the Motion of Bodies in eccentric & 
revolving Orbits, the Mutual Actions [sic] of Spheres, 
composed of Particles attracting each other according 
to various Laws, & the stupendous Fabrick of the 





World. The Philosophical Examination being closed, 
the last Day is spent in Examinations out of Locke's 
Essay on the human understanding, Butler's Analogy, 
Clerk’s Attributes, & Rutherforth’s Institutes. When 
the Division under Examination is one of the highest 
Classes, Problems are also proposed, with w™ the Student 
retires toa secret Part of the Senate-House, & returns 
with his Solution upon Paper to the Moderator, who, at 
his Leisure, compares it with the solutions of other 
Students, to whom the same Problems have been pro- 
osed. The Extraction of Roots, the Doctrine of 
luxions, together with its application to the solution 
of Problems de Maximis, et Minimis, to the finding 
Areas of Curves, &c., the Resolution of Quadratic, 
Cubic, & Biquadratics, & various Properties in natural 
Philosophy, form the subject of these Problems. When 
the Clock strikes nine, the Students are dismissed to 
breakfast; they return at half past nine, & stay till 
eleven ; they go in again at half past one, & stay till 
three, &, lastly, they return at half past three, & stay 
until five. The Hours of Attendance are the same upon 
the subsequent Days. They are finally dismissed on 
the fifth Day. 

During the Hours of Attendance, every Division is 
twice examined daily in Form, once by each of the 
Moderators, who are engaged for the whole Time in 
their employment. Every Master of Arts, & Doctor 
of what ever Faculty he be, has the Liberty of examin- 
ing whom he pleases; &, I assure you, they are all 
very zealous for the Credit of their Friends, and are 
incessantly employ’d in examining those Students, who 
appear most likely to contest the Palm of Glory with 
their juvenile Acquaintance. After they have, from 
Examination, formed an accurate Idea of the Know- 
ledge of their Friends’ Competitors, they sometimes 
make a true, but far oftener I fear a partial account, of 
their absolute & comparative Merits to the Moderators. 
After the five Days of Examination are expired, the 
Moderators, & Heads settle the Comparative Merits of 
the Candidates, & generally choose out about 25 or 3 
Students, who appear to them deserving of being dis- 
tinguished by academical Approbation, w™ is, they are 
set down in three Divisions, viz. Wranglers first, Seniors 
[sic] Optimes second, and junior Optimes third, accord- 
ing to that order in w they deserve to stand. The 
Divisions are afterwards printed, & read over on an 
appointed Day before the assembled University. The 
Students, generally about 60 or 70 in number, who 
appear to have merited neither Praise nor Censure, pass 
unnoticed. W*" Number will testify to you, the Diffi- 
culty w*" attends the procuring of a decent Honour, 
especially a Wrangler. 

I have now sent you as accurate an account of the 
Exercises that attend the Student,-in his last Year's 
Education here, as I possibly could make, & don’t 
doubt you will keep it by you, as my Letters this Year 
will frequently force you to have recourse to it. 

I am your Dutiful Son 


A. J. M. 








THE MAGDALEN MS. OF THE 
“IMITATION,” 1438, 


(Continued from p. 182.) 

Fol. 260 is followed by two mutilated leaves, 
one of which is half torn away, and of the other 
only the part covered by the parchment guard is 
left ; of these the former (which has 2 few letters 
| on it), being still partly gummed to the guard, was 
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probably the outside covering of the original MS. 
It is not included 
four leaves each. 
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l covered by the treatise 
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Musica Eccles 






ica” we find traces of a 
system of marks, in an old hand, at the lower 
corner of the page : « ff. 235-8 (inclusive) are 
numbered al, a2, a4; ff. 242-5 (inclusive), 
bl, b2, b3, b4; 249-52, cl, c2, c3, c4; 
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5. British Museum, Royal Collection, No. 
B. viii. Contains first three books only. TI 
title is “Incipit liber interne consolationis qui 
vocatur Musica Ecclesiastica : dividitur in tres 
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near Richmond, Surrey). The Magdalen MSS. 
numbered 60 and 79 have notes on the fly-leaf to 
the effect that they belonged “J. Dygoun pres- 
bytero.” There is also another entry in one MS, 
(No. 93) as to Dygoun’s labours. It occurs on the 
verso of fol. 192, and is as follows :— 

“ Finis sit laus Deo. Scriptus per manus M, Johannis 
Dygoun in utroque jure bacallarii et reclusi de Beth- 
lehem de Schene anno Domini M.cccc. XLI111, et reclusionis 
sue anno ix. mensis Januarii die 7 [the last four words 
are an interlineation]. Nomen Jesu Chris ti et ejus 
matris Marie sit benedictum in secula. Amen.” 

He was thus M.A. and bachelor of civil and canon 
law, probably of Oxford. 
W. A. B. Coorinee. 


(Tol tinued.) 


DATED BOOK-PLATES 

Hav ing ] ite ly bec n so lucky as to obtain several 
rare and curious painted and dated book-plates, it 
has occurred to me that other collectors may like 
to have some account of them. Since I began to 
collect, it has always seemed rather odd that so 
few amongst the great variety are dated; the more 
so as the very early possessors, and probably also 
designers, of these fanciful and beautifully executed 
specimens dated theirs, and thus set a good ex- 
ample to their successors, which they have not 
been wise enough to follow. Before proceeding 
further, I wish to correct an error in my last paper 
in “N, & Q.,” 6S. ii. 302. The date of a woodcut 
by Lucas Cranach was stated to be “ about 1520”; 
the director of the Dresden Museum Print Room 
tells me that Cranach was born in 1515, and that 
the date of this book-plate is about 1550, 

The earliest dated that I have is the portrait of 
Pirkheimer by Albert Diirer, in 1524. Pirk- 
heimer’s book-plate was probably engraved by 
Diirer a little earlier, as W. B. S. remarks in 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. i. 178, for Diirer died in 1528, 
The next is the prwece embli matique, 1529, size 
5x4! inches, all three mentioned in my last 
article, noted above. Now comes a large gap, 
for the next (evidently inte nded for a book-plate) 
is stamped in a gold oval (27, x 1} inches) outside 
the vellum covers of a book (7} x4 inches). The 
title is “1o, serrani. Commentariorum de Statu 
Religioso Reip. in Gallia sub Henrico France, II. &c. 
Parisiis”; above are the letters E. A., and below, 
1575.” The design consists of an oval, in which 
is a man with a hatchet cutting down a tree; 
another, kneeling on the other side, is feeding a 
fire with the pieces; the motto round is ALLE 
BOOM. DIE. GHEE . GOEDE. VRVCHTE . BRENGE, 
SVLLE . AFGHEHOWE. EN. INT. VIER . GHEWORPEN, 
Now comes an inferior copper-plate engraving, 
size, 2\}x1j inches. It consists of a tree twined 


round with a garter, on which is “ Oberkampf v. 
Dobrun, 1584”; 


on the lower half of the shield 





is a rose, on the upper half a crown on an animal’s 
head with the tongue out ; above the shield area 
helmet and a cock, with wings and claws out- 
stretched, crowing. Next is a bad woodcut of 
“Christophorus Baron v. Volckhenstein M.D.xc111,” 
I now come to a set of eight that I was lucky 
enough to find at Dresden a few weeks since. 
No. 1 is dated October 11, 1593, and consists of 
the arms of “ Joannes Heller” and his wife “ Anna 
Gnoellinger”; they are not impaled, but are two 
separate coats, often seen among the Germans ; 
the motto is “ Ich traiier Got hilf hier und dohrt”; 
size, 6] x5! inches. No. 2 is dated 1598, and be- 
longed to “ Hans S« hrund ler,” whose motto is en 
in will Gottes”: size, t inches. No. 3 i 
printed in colours, and ¢ maint s of two semiciré he 
spaces, containing two — rs; they rest on the 
ground, and lean against two winged cherubs, who 
between them support a shield bearing a double- 
headed eagle, above which is an imperial crown ; 
beneath is “Getrucht zu S. , Gatien bey Georg 
Straub, Im Jahr w.p.c.”; » 1 3} inches. 
No. 4 is rather a curious one. Nt the bottom is a 
ribbon _ one inch broad, on which is “ Georg: 





Reinh: Baptschodl, 160 4”; the shield is painted 
grey on the inside of ; ok cape, the black sides 
and top bei ing rolled inwards and edged with gold; 
on the shield is a half-length ~ iit of a man, 


without any visible arms, in ack coat, with 
three gold buttons, a broad turn-down collar, urey 


hair and beard ; « helmet is above, and on the top 
of it a fac-simile portrait with a gold buttons ; 
above him is another ribbon scroll Net an inch 
broad, having on it “NV. V. NY. ze, 57 


inches. No. 5 is of the same chara ter as the one 
above. At the{bottom is a ribbon scroll, 1, inches 
broad, with three lines of old German, part of 
which is illegible, but the name is “ Hanns Wolf 
Giinichs zu Munich”; the shield (surrounded with 
scrolls of black and silver) supports a bare-footed 
monk in a black robe, his hands joined in prayer, 

with a red rosary hanging to his ri ght wrist, a tuft 
of hair on each side of his head and on his fore- 
head ; above, a helmet supports a ducal crown in 
gold, on which stands a fac-simile monk, dividing 
the following sentence, “ Gnidig dir der Almiich- 
tige Gott”; above him a ribbon scroll, three-quarters 
of an inch wide, with the date “ um + 605” and the 
motto, “Thiie Recht, Traiie Gott, Scheii Niemandt.” 
No. 6 is that of “Jonas Heindelius,” with six 
lines of Latin below, on a ribbon scroll, 1} inches 
wide, and above, his arms; on another ribbon 
scroll, ¥, inch wide, is the motto, “ Constanter 
Syncere,” 1605; size,. 57,x3%, inches. No. 7 
is a pretty little specimen of scroll-work surround- 
ing arms quartered, beneath which are five lines 
of Latin and the name, “ Francisco Lustio, 29 No- 
vemb. Anno 1615”; above the arms the motto, 
“ Virtute meremur Honores.” No. 8, the last of 
the set, is a circular coat of arms on vellum, 2} 
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inches in diameter, in black, blue, gold, and grey 
colours. The shield, consisting of gold arabesques, 
has a cock (black) with wings outstretched ; crest, 
the same standing on a ducal gold coronet, sup- 


by a helmet ; opposite is another helmet, 


which 





ippor red ¢ 110n, on sits a grey cat; 
below “Johann Sigmundt von und zu Friim- 
klinger bove, the motto, “Non val la vertu a 
chi la Fortuna incont ”. date 1630: size of the | 
vellur 64 inch All these are wtifully | 


painted, i the colours are as bright and fresh as 
for the 
ior Kiisell 
] 


ie; 


fifty-one years, 
next | beneath the engraving, “ Melcl 
fecit Aug: Virid: 1681”: size, 4 ! 


: inches wit 
] 





nd consists of a shield, the outline of which is 
ymposed of fruits and leaves, containing a coat of 
rms and crest, supported on the head of some 
nimal, On « re four fac-simile figures, 
two in fro bo bodies with mons 
t é les offering fruits 
two hyure ( S$ vith | f le 
| l » female heads beh 
bove, an l louds, with wings, blowin 
I ha garter behind, on which is rut 
[ N e two oval por one, 
O M | is, Nat. A. 1644, d. 22 Mart. Den 
A. 1707 29 Jan.” : ther, “Jo. Burchardus 
Menck« N A. 74, d Apr e of 
botl Ar ip follo The 
good T v ’ OTH R. 
I ¥ engravin *G. Scotin 
1 > Par L715 ize, ~ 
| " T I i I ul’s, with ut pove, 
t rd and t l inding a crown on a 
ld with bishop’s mitre on one side and crozier 
1 the other: t whole on a plinth, having 
‘Domi Barnabas Turgot Episce. Sa iensis, 
717 . inches. Of the next I have 
ty ne large (size, G in.), the other small 


Id is in three divisions. 
in playing, with a ball on 
is in two, the lower division 
ngle, the upper three pens horizontal ; 
et, a swan holds a pen in its beak ; 

ks crossed, the t ps of which 
» garter, on which is Tessera Imp. 
An A LATO Caroto VI. 
DVLTA DE LvyDEWIG, D x1. Mens. APRIL. 
x1x. Above this is a small circular shield, 
galloping horse in the upper half, connecting 
scroll-work on each side of an inner oval shi« ld, 
containing a double-headed eagle charged with a 
coat of arms on its body ; one claw holds a dagger, 
The whole is surmounted by 
The scroll-work contains four 
ls with arms on each. 


C. I. M, Z. 


13 n.). The sl 








with 


the other a sceptre. 
an imperial crown. 
circular shiek 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, 


(Tol ntin ved.) 








Turee Tests.—Here are three tests worthy of 


the attention of anybody who may wish to assure 
himself that he is really possessed of certain 
faculties which, in these days, are made much of 

y, and are therefore not seldom simulated. 


in societ 








lish” the following 
n of real So 
ty / Tal 
« ? ly } no + ‘annine ¢ ] 
A lady having put to Canning th ly stion, 
‘Why have they made t ‘ t 
Spring Gardens so narrow?!’ he repl ani, 
ecause such v ry fat l lt 
Does any one flatter himself that he knows how 
to appreciate true poetry? How does | feel 





when he hears the sequence of the four words 
banners, yellow, glorious golden? “ Ay, there’ 
the rub!” 
It is credible, indeed says it 
turday I (No. , “tha ] rom 
Haunted P 
Banners l s golden 
h suff t for tes amination tical 
‘ s, d ully s lof a 
4 ( ny } { t l § t 
ll par t To 8 r 8 
etry will al ss I 





has stood bef vor] { ’ re 
numbered 142 and 171 in the | n of 
Pr and Hunt’s drawir ver \ h Mr. Ruskin 
so pleasantly gushed a year ago. 
“That little brown-red butterfly {14 3 a piece 

real painting litisas¢ 1 t ry 
ev lid, and if you in cl yit you n er litian 
and all other ¢ l int l it v- 
thing in i you can't s nyth i ’ all 
affectation and pr vt icare a t i 
And with this | I t I t 
please look at the mug I put 
last of the Hunt series, 17 t nt 
ing is in that mug s the fisherman's sw n the 
bottle. f you can feel how beautiful it how ethereal, 
how heathery, and heavenly, as well as to t ittermost 


muggy, you have an e for lour nd can ry 








heather, heaven, and ever low l ve. 
If not, you must enjoy what you can « n but it 
won't be painting ; and in mugs it will ber the beer 


than the crockery, and on the moors rather grouse th 
heather,” — Vote / ! « 
William Hunt, } 
For those who have neglected 
of testing their taste for art 
on this mug, I would advise a visit to Venice to 
learn whether they can appreciate Bass hair 
trunk. Of it not Ruskin, but one who has read 
Ruskin, writes :— 

“The hair of this trunk 
white in patches, brown in patches. 


pp- 
ypportunity 
fly and 


on this | 


e ino’s 


is real hair, so to speak, 
The details are 





finely worked out ; the repose proper to hair in a recum- 
bent and inactive condition, is charmingly expressed. 
There is a feeling about this part of the work which 


lifts it to the highest altitudes of art ; the sense of sordid 
realism vanishes away—one recognizes that there is l 


here. View this trunk as you will, it is a gem, itisa 
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marvel, it is a miralce, Some of the effects are very | stand in the Obligations. Together with Directions of 
daring, approaching even to the boldest flights of the | Writs of Habeas Corpus, Writs of Error, &c., to the 
rococo, the sirocco, and the Byzantine schools. Yet the | Superior Courts in Cities and Towns, &c. With many 
master’s hand never falters—it moves on, calm, majestic, | other Things very necessary, and readily fitting eve ry 
confident; and, with that art which conceals art, it | Man’s Occasion, &c, By Edward Cocker, ex — 
finally casts over the towt ensemble, by mysterious methods | de Latibulo @:Aovépov. London, 1682,” sma ; pp. 
of its own, a subtle something which refines, subdues, | 208, 
etherealizes the arid components and endues them with 7 . ’ 4s 
the on ious witehe ry _of poesy. The following passage : . ver Ming the 8 neral 
Mark Abroad, Lo applicability and use of the little manual, are ex- 
; urpri S¢ i: if a Some body were to tracted from the preface = 
tell us that the person who enters into the spirit “ How profitable it is to observe those Forms which 
the Law approves, daily Experience doth sufficiently 
demonstrate ; for that hereby f are rendred 
| plain and manifest to every capacity, and fortified against 








of the above remarks has no soul for esthetics. 
That would make test oa 1. Awaiting this, can 
other correspondent “N. & Q.” supply from 







































all Exceptions. But the captious « wherein we | 
their reading dicta sir “i uw to those which I have | that so busily examines, and eagerly pursues all advan- 
now br ht before them ? Sr. SwItHiy tage nd shifts whatsoever, will certainly drive every 
Man to his just Defence, and mak this Book as welcome, 
* AG : » C er.”—By this familiar as it is undoubtedly nece 
phi erally understood a reference to the] , * Here is presented to th: bs fo Sea —— 
rena or : - |oft] idents of all Sorts, whic r variety will fit ever 
posth u . mere of the celebrated — Mans | Gos asions ; and for the clearness, will be useful t 
grapher, “late Practitioner in the Arts of Writ ¢,; |} any understanding, who may at all times readily find 
Arith: tie] nd Eneravine ”: ind by it - i tl i sound /astruct If either the distance of his 
pose ee | nad ted that a trar tion has i b Abode, the haste of his or any other Cause do 
concluded with the rigerous exactitude enjoined ; ™ th-hold him =e SS .. 5 } . ‘ ; : 
by the rules for “that incom arable art,” as laid fom yA — ne bot) fom | t P, 
down ir treatise the ] lar of which was | their Add Ss of Mony, with the Day 
ucl au the hur ’ that followed | Date, only obs that throughout the Wort, If A 
its fir ppear nee ther ppew 1 fron the presses ye bound to J, then is i ¢ Obl and 2 the O 
the first (1678) bei: t this day of so great rarity ‘ 
that py fetched Sl. 10s. at Puttick & Simp Having i th is mu h, I have only to suggest 
gor | | ] T} , ; doubt- interrog vely that whenever 1 \ que n ot 
le » thie orth nary « ) on to justify the | 22 “ Ac juittance,” the “ Attornmen renant, 
supposition ; but yet tl } lway appeare }} an SU pirag ll Mad | j an Judg 
to me to he methir trained in this reference | ™ent,” Lease ¢ \ of 
of the } I ol | and general life to the | Vovenant for the King 2 Pin 
rules of “vy r Arithmetick.” not enunciated for | from a Conusor to Conusee of Common of Pas- 
the first time in this familiar treatise, or differing | ‘te for all Manner of ¢ I,” “ Wills,” “ Cod 
from t! le of other arithmeticians, Now | cl >’ or what 1 the 1 whether, or the 
there happens to be another little manual by the | Statement that, the do t was drawn, or the 
same author, of hardly kk popularity in it crane tion ‘ nd ns _ a rdit - Cock ry 
immed day, and mor erally suited to the | 2% reference rather to 4 : . Putor, 
var cen of men in their relation to their | than to the Vulgar Arithmetick, more generally 
neichbours : and it is rather to this. I would submit, | Supposed ? Vituiam Dates, B.A. 
that our popular saying has reference. Al a h Birming} 
as I have said, of almost equal vogue in its day : - ’ 
with that of the now better-known work, it is not Li LNSI e Fu - oe -—i have J 
included by Lowndes in his list of the productions | POSS¢ssion a terrier of mi of the land in the 
> = ce , 
of Cocker ; neither is it mentioned by Massey in | P&tish of M MNGEVOR, Coupee aheus the yent 
the elaborate account of the penm in in his in- 1700, In oe rv. ay wercenee arg es thout date, 
teresting treatise on the Origin and Proaress of but, as it is somewhat imperfe t, ther cann tl 
Letters (London. 1763. Svo.). I feel thus that 7} ™uch doubt that the date | been lost. The 
may venture to transcribe the title, almost in full, | “™ when it was made can be as eT CRIN i within a 
from my own copy, whi y is of the “eleventh | YTY Jew years by the names of the landowners 
edition ” : mentioned therein. I have extracted therefr 


**The Young Cerk’s Tutor enlarged, Being a most use- such place-names as seem of Interest : 


ful Collection of the best Presidents of Recognizances, | Acre Stinting.—A stinting was, I 1 
t 


Obligations, Conditions, Acquittances, Bills of Sale, the common meadow set apart for the use of one 
Warrants of Attorney, Xc., as also All the Names of Men person, but the occupancy of which was changed 
and Women in Latin, with the Day of the Date, the from time to time. There was in 1686 a piece of land 
several Sur f Money, and the Addition of the several | called a stinting in the parish of Me sing 1m, in this 
Trades or Employmeuts, in their proper Cases, as they | county. 
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ittings I have, I find written under- 
“Praed.” On reference to 
s (2 vols, Moxon, 1874), I do not, 
e lines. Can any of your reader 
ithorship here in question ? 
Praed, I may mention that in 


1S 


s 


ir 





the 








of Carlyle, just published, is a very 
of Praed in the appendix. Southey 

ving q 1 some ~ of Praed to C hstetie the 
t observes, “ My wonder now was that Southey 

1 cl 1 his ry with the like of them.” 
irther on, sp of Praed’s early death, he says, 





“The poor young man died, and sank at once int 














rch, London, “to the R 
parochial church of Saint Dic 








rd IV. ‘the offi 
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tence. 
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° MINING emg —I am prepa 
| Dialect Society 
}asa basis those 


given in the 
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Wardens of the goods and 

todibus bonorum et ornament 
church for the time being 7. 
C&SSOrS . for ever. Th 


or chu 


glossary of m 


for 1849, and again in the same welk for 1850, 
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—r " — ‘ . -~ @ 
Bendal Hil | oblivion, tragical though not unmerited,” &c. 
Bray Gat ‘ 
) ( iP | 1.7 | Delicacy and subtlety of thought m ompanied 
Brom Gadd Pitt.—A l was a me grass land |, me " . 
ial to a swathe at ix and « half fect broad. | DY *8Y Signs of the sled ye hammer it ich 
y | e Ww nds ¢ l readows in Kirton-in- | Uarlyles sympathy. Phere few mpa- 
L 1TSi } thetic criticisms by r j ible men n V - 
B 1 lhe entry concerning this is a remarkable | worth and Shelley than by Car 1 t ae 
t s thus r ado 3 ar err Ww . I 
! It r u an l a hail ag _ the | dix, G. B. 
emp : | Upton P s 
FoorraLt \ I W - 
ont m of play football in the 
streets was observed Nune yn » the 
word m of March 1 During t rning a 
yr f labourers canvassed thé n for sub- 
Cc Soutl | ; , 1 
ae riptions, and between ind two ¢ k the 
Dike Fu ball was started, hundreds of 1 I embling 
Duck Hole 1 kicking it tl h the stree The police 
I Hi pted to p the game } were ewhat 
nor chly handled Everarp Home ( IAN. 
rth Ends i -) Bp kR 
. . | 71, Brecknock Road, N. 
[Also at Dorking; see “ N. & Q S. i. ] 
TI 
I Crogs.—Wes ' nine parish Woopen Pavements.—In Travels of Sir 
H } In 1629 t ‘ > in the] f | Anthonie Sherlie, published in l the streetes 
s ,» Lit e, ¢ iH und. Havercroft f Musco” are mention . | with 
T ’ ” 
Phe aie square peeces ol tin I é ther 
» Gate It may interest some of y ‘ t in that 
e n using wood for this pur} e Ru have 
s | had the start of us by nearly 300 year 
\ y ( s, 
aa 
Master Crike, 
nage 
8 Book Quericg. 
eworth Heada . 
Snawden Sp: We must re juest correspon lents desiring fort n 
ers on family matters of only te interest, to affix their 
s, names and addresses to their queries, in ler tl the 
, answers may be addressed 1 direct. 
P » 
Epwarp PEAcock. Tue Orrice or Cavurcnwa ruk MIppLE 
] sford Manor, Brigg, Acrs.—What were the duti nd } of 
churchwardens before the Reformation How 
- ‘ . were they chosen? What is the « est tal 
Pra M twER Cotiins ?—The follow- =. Re a 
} . pa : on record of their appointment in the Church ! 
t ( Thoughts in my | : ‘t : i ll , 
’ \fos Co)! “| They are mentioned, I see, in the will of John 
Derby, an alderman of the City of London, dated 
** The girls who are >and who know it, Feb. 17, 1478 ("“N. & Q.,” 3™ S. v lO 
Tl rls who are nicer and don’t; aha? . rt » therein enarthe 
The girls who will flirt with a poet ; which, for purposes a poo 1, - 
r , : = aT) 1eaths certain Jands and tenements, wit 2 
Ab ris WHO are wiser ana won't. nampa a : o ’ : 
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shall be very grateful to any one who will send 
me any such terms, or who will refer me to works 
in which they may be found. The earlier parts of 
the Philosophical Transactions contain several, 
which I shall, of course, extract. 
James Britten. 
Islewor th, 


* AncLto-Saxon.”—By what historian, or at 
what date, was the phrase “ Anglo-Saxon” first 
employed? Is it found in any writer previous to 
the time of the Hanoverian kings of England ? 

J. M. 

Incram or Yorksnire.— Hugh Ingram, the 
founder of this family, with other issue, left a son 
John, whose son John was alive in 1623. Can 
your readers refer me to any further information 
about him, or his descendants? Arthur Ingram, 
third Viscount Irwin, Hugh’s great-grandson, had 
seven sons, five of whom succeeded to the title, a 
circumstance probably unparalleled in the history 
of any peerage of any country. Can any of your 
readers refer me to any data about John, the fifth 
son of the said Arthur, or about William, his 
seventh son, stated to have become a merchant in 
Holland? When did these two sons die, and did 
they leave any issue? Whose son was Charles, 
the ninth Viscount? The Peerages seem very 
confused in respect to the dates and other par- 
ticulars. . 

Roman VAN Hooce.—Was this Dutch engraver, 
who illustrated J. Kirchmann’s work, De Funeribus 
Romanorum, related to Pieter de Hooge, that 
wonderful Dutch painter who beats Turner at day- 
light? Pieter, b. 1640, d. 1708 ; Roman, b. 1638, 
d. about 1720, They were exact contemporaries, 
therefore. But Cates’s Cyclo-Chronology merely 
says of Roman that he was living 1662-88. 
Surely this is vaguer than need be. 

©. A. Warp. 
M ay fair. 


Votunrary Cata.ersy.—I have been reading 
Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side of Nature. It is a very 
pleasant and curious book, full of anecdotes of a 
very serious nature. Among these I find one 
which is most remarkable, and for the exactness 
of which it is desirable to obtain, if possible, 
further testimony than is there given. This is 
the case of a dervish or fakeer in India, who 
possessed the faculty of suspending life for several 
months, and falling into what may be termed, I 
think, voluntary catalepsy. He had frequently 
exhibited his strange power, and at last let him- 
self be actually buried alive, in presence of some 
European officers and Capt. [? afterwards Sir 
Claude] Wade, Political Agent at Loodhiana. 
This was done also in presence and by order of the 
Maharajah and his Court. The dervish was 
stripped and put into a linen bag, under the Maha- 





rajah’s own seal. He was then placed in a deal box, 
locked and sealed, and buried in a stone vault, over 
which earth was trodden down and barley sown, 
The spot was watched by sentries. As Indian 
princes are very severe, and do not let themselves 
be imposed upon, the Maharajah had the man 
twice examined and shut up again in the cours¢ 
of the ten months’ interment. In the same book 
it is stated that this extraordinary faculty is known 
to be possessed by many people, and the author 
names Col, Townshend, W. Krause, a doctor in 
philosophy, and a Count von Eberstein, then living. 
Can any reader give further information on this 
subject ? ZANONI. 


Tue Surname Finiston.—Can any reader give 
me any information regarding this name, which 1] 
think is an uncommon one? The Rev. Joseph 
Finiston, vicar of Antrim (son of John Finiston, 
of the city of Dublin), born about 1676-7, B.A. 
Trin. Coll. Dublin, 1701, M.A. 1714, by his will, 
dated Dec. 4, 1754, appointed the Rey. Skeffington 
Bristow, clerk, and James Stewart, Esq., coun- 
sellor-at-law, executors. By his wife Dorothea 
(?) he had issue James, Catherine, Frances, 
Christian, Rachael, Helena, Josepha, Charlotte, and 
Dorothea. The name of Finiston occurs in a list 
of families connected with the O’Neills of Clanna- 
boye. Watton Grauam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 





Tne New ZEALANDER: Mrs. BarbavLp’s oR 
Macavtay’s ?— 

“ Mra. Barbauld, early in 1812, incurred great reproach 
by writing a poem entitled ‘1811.’ It is in heroic 
rhyme, and prophesies that on some future day a traveller 
from the Antipodes will, from a broken arch of Black- 
friars Bridge, contemplate the ruins of St. Paul's!!! 
This was written more in sorrow than in anger.” — 
H. Crabb Robinson's Diary, 1869, i. 405. 

Did Macaulay appropriate the idea ? Ww. FP. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. ix. 74, 159, 361; 4% S. ix. 343, 
396; xi. 253; 5 8, v, 45, 214, 338; vi. 311, 420, 459,] 


TRANSLATION OF “Itiap,” I.—Who was the 
author of a burlesque, New and Accurate Transla- 
tion of the First Book: of Homer’s Iliad, by Henry 
Fitzcotton, Esq., Dublin, 1748 ; reprinted Lond., 
1749, 8vo. pp. 40? And what is the correct trans- 
literation of the third line of the verse on the title, 
apud Matanasium ?— 

’"Avé tyvopayt rurmis pi} coty at pec I'pix. 

W. C. Bz 

Francirani.—What is the origin of the name 
of this illustrious Roman family! Gibbon (Roman 
Empire, ch. lxix.) says, “The old consular line of the 
Frangipani discover their name in the generous act 
of breaking or dividing bread in a time of famine.” 
D’Herbelot (s.v. “ Frank ”) says, “ Frankpani, ‘ le 
Seigneur Franc ou Latin.’ C’est le nom d’un 
Gentilhomme Romain qui vint au service des Roys 
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Il s’établit en Croatie, et fut le 
chef de la maison des Frangipani . . Le mot Pan, 
qui signifie *Seigne ur, est Esclavon,” &. W hich 
is correct, the Latin or the Slavonic derivation ? 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Keats’s “ Enpymion.”—TIs there any reason for 
Keats leaving so many of the lines in Endymion 
unrhymed? The first instance is : 
“ Hushing si 


de Hongrie... 


yng she made, 

And breathed a w to persuade 

A yielding up, a cradling on her care. 

Her eloquence did breathe away the curse. 

She led him like some midnight-spirit n wo ’ &e, 
300k i, 19-13 

796, in book ii. 1. on 

MERVARID. 

“ SatsiFry.”—This word is derived by Dr. Prior 
(Popular Names of British Plants) from Fr. salsifis, 
which is right ; but he adds, which is evidently 
wrong, “ L. solseguium, from sol, sun, and sequi, 
follow, a plant whose flower was supposed to follow 
the sun.” Is there any authority for this deriva- 
tion? Ifso, what? I was under the impression 
that solsequiwm was the Latin name for heliotrope. 
Is not the Fr. salsifis a corruption of It. sassifrdga, 
sassifrica ? In Torriano’s edition of John Florio’s 
Italian Dictionary, 1688, I find sv. “an herb 
growing in stony places, &c.; some take it for 
Goatsbeard, star of _— ilem, « — flower, or 
Noon-tide.” _C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


sister's sorro 





Other examples are line 


Sir Isaac Newroy.—Who is responsible for 
the statement that Sir Isaac Newton could scarcely 
work correctly an “ addition ” sum ? 

Hirrocrates.—What is the original authority 
for the statement that Hippocrates of Chios dis- 
covered that the duplication of the cube resolved 
itself into finding two mean proportionals between 
the two extremes? Is there any good life of Hip- 
pocrates of Chios? 

Nicomepes, A Greek Geometer.—I shall be 
glad of any information concerning him. He dis- 
covered the curve known as the “conchoid,” and 
flourished about B.c. 180 or 200, tT. J. F 


Exempt Jcrispictions.—In the Standard of 
Dec, 21, 1880, there is an account of an inquest 
held in the county of Norfolk by the coroner of 
the Duchy of Norfolk. What jurisdiction does 
this allude to, and by whom is this official ap- 
pointed? Are there any other exempt jurisdic- 
tions than the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, 
and the County Palatine of Durham, now extant ? 
Where is there a list of all the original exempt 
jurisdictions? Blount’s Tenures does not give 
them. E. 8. K. 

{Probably a misprint for Cownty. The Palatine juris- 
diction of the ryt of Durham was taken away by 
6 & 7 Will. 1V. c. 19, and vested in the Crown. The 


jurisdiction of the Court of Pleas of Durham, the Court | 


| of Common Pleas at Lancaster, and the Court of the 
| Lord Warden of the — 8, was by the Supreme 


| Court of Judicature Act, 1873, vested in the new High 
Court and Court of Appes * But an exception was made 


for the Chancery Court of Lancaster. 


Tne Dovste Hien Tipe in THE SovtnamMpTon 
Warer.—What other port enjoys the advantage 
of a double high tide similar to that which occurs 
in the Southampton water? I believe there is 
another instance. In reference to ee 
the phenomenon was long ago observed by \- 
historian Bede (iv. 16), as is well known, and by 
him probably attributed to its right source. 

J. Sitvester Davies. 

Vicarage, Enfield Highway. 


CALDERON DE LA Barca.—I shall be obliged 
for information on the following points concerning 
this Spanish poet : 1. A bibliographic description 
of the English translations of his plays. 2. A 
reference to dissertations, critical examinations, or 
any other writings by English writers, on Calderon, 
or on his plays. Rvs. 

Barcelona. 





Avurnors oF Quotations WaANTED.— 

* Fain would the muse her humble tribute pay, 
And sing in solemn strains the funeral lay; 
With the bereaved drop a tender tear, 

And learn a Jesson from the funeral bier.” 

The above commences an obituary poem, or sonnet of 

sixty-four lines, believed to be written at least a hundred 
years ago, On the Death of Miss Mary Sho ve. 
~ we 
“ Beyond these voices there is pense” 
* She lies 
Underneath the violet. 
* But when the glass is down to zero, 
And limbs with cold are almost dead, 
I think that man the greatest hero 
Who dares put down his feet in bed.” 
“ Rumour of oppression or deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Had never reached them yet.” 
“Old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 
“ Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And drawing nothing up.” 


SHORE. 


z W. G 


Th 


Replies. 
EARLY ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
(6 §. iii. 141, 161.) 


Will you allow me to make one short ob- 
servation on J. D.’s interesting paper on this 
subject? At p. 141 he says, in reference to a 
statement that Mr. Aldis Wright had copied out 
all the English words contained in the Catholicon, 
that this cannot refer to the Italian Catholicon, 





which is wholly in Latin, but must mean the 
Catholicon Anglicum. Whatever it may refer to, 
I do not think it is this latter. Of it there are 
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but two MSS. known to exist, one in the British 
Museum, MS. Addit. 15562 (imperfect), and the 
other (perfect) belonging to Lord Monson. This 
latter copy has been in my possession for some 
years, and I never heard that Mr. Aldis Wright 
had copied any of it. An edition of it will be 
published by the Early English Text and Camden 
Societies conjointly in a very short time. J. D. 
adds that the Catholicon Anglicum is founded on 
the Italian work of the same title. I should like 
to know his authority for this. The Catholicon 
Anglicum has very little indeed, if anything, in 
common with the older work, and far more resem- 
bles the Medulla Grammatice, from which many, if 
not most, of the words have been adopted. The 
greater part of the words in the Catholicon Angli- 
cum are northern dialect words. XT. 


In addition to those mentioned by J. D., I 
would mention three others, which I have found 
very useful : 

** A Nomenclature ; or, Dictionary in English, French, 
Spanish, and German, of the Principal Articles manu- 
factured in this Kingdom; more particularly those in 
the Hardware and Cutlery Trades; the goods imported 
and exported and Nautical terms. Interspersed with 
phrases peculiar to trade and commerce in general, Xe. 
By Daniel Lobo, Notary Publick and translator of the 
Modern Languages. London, 1776.” 4to. 

Who Lobo was I have no means of knowing. 
He must have been a person of wide knowledge 
and large experience, for his book is very full, and 
in the directions I am able to test it singularly 
free from error. 

“A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, Norman, 
French and other Languages; interspersed in the 
Commentaries by Sir W. Blackstone, Knt., and various 
Law Treatises upon each branch of the Profession; 
Translated into English and alphabetically arranged by 
Thomas Tayler, Clement’s Inn. Second Edition. Lon- 
don, 1823.” S8vo. 

The translations are usually good. There is in 
most instances no commentary or explanation. 

“An Universal Military Dictionary in English and 
French, in which are explained the terms of the 
principal sciences that are necessary for the information 
of an officer, By Charles James, late Major of the 
Royal Artillery Drivers Fourth Edition. London, 
1816." Svo, 

This book contains much that is useful which I 
have not seen elsewhere, but there are many irre- 
levant passages, ANon, 


Cuartes Dickeys AND THE NEW “Frrst- 
Rate” (6™ §S. ii. 510; iii, 157).—The reply of 
Mr. Loraine Hvis to my query appears to me 
to have solved the difficulty; and I think, with 
him, that Dickens’s allusion must have been to the 
first number of George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, 
which began to “run” on May Day, 1841 (not 
April, as Mr. Hvis says). <A copy of it could 
have been in Dickens’s hands on April 29. Just 


at that date George Cruikshank and Harrison 
Ainsworth were somewhat at variance, although 
the artist was illustrating the author’s Guy 
Fawkes in Bentley's Miscellany. But he was much 
offended with Ainsworth for permitting Mr. J. 
Franklin to be the illustrator of Old St. Paul’s, 
the suggestions for which romance Cruikshank 
claimed to have proceeded from himself. In 
order to break with Ainsworth, Cruikshank started 
the Omnibus, with Laman Blanchard for editor ; 
but by the end of the year any difference between 
them had been adjusted, and Ainsworth had per- 
suaded Cruikshank to “drive his Omnibus into 
the new magazine” which he started in February, 
1842, under the name of Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
with George Cruikshank for its sole illustrator, 
both in etchings to “The Miser’s Daughter,” and 
various wood drawings. In his “ preliminary 
address,” the editor speaks of the artist in the 
very highest terms. 

The “too much whisker for a shilling” no 
doubt refers to the steel engraving given in the 
first number of the Omnibus, 2 portrait of George 
Cruikshank, engraved by C. E. Wagstaff. No 
painter’s name is given ; but Cruikshank showed 
me the original, which at that time was hanging 
in his dining-room. It was by Frank Stone, and 
very greatly flattered the original. The letter- 
press, “ My Portrait,” occupies seven and a half 
pages, with some illustrations, in which the 
“‘ whiskers” are very conspicuous. Dickens’s mean- 
ing I take to be,—There is rather too much of 
himself and his personal appearance ; “ but that’s 
a matter of taste.” Curupert Bese. 


A Hett Fire Crvp (6% §. iii. 127).—There is 
no denying that the existence of such a club has 
been asserted, that the story has been told with 
various “ glosses,” and that there have been found 
some, who are prone to believe in what is horrible, 
who have accepted the tale without proper in- 
quiry. The story has been put in print by 
Mr. Maskell. It will be found in a small volume 
called Odds and Ends, published in 1872 by 
Toovey, 177, Piccadilly, as one of the later of a 
number of papers written for periodicals of the 
day. 

The story as told by Mr. Maskell is that about 
the year 1828 this horrible club was formed in 
Brasen Nose College, in imitation of the one at 





Medmenham, of which Wilkes was leader; that 
they met about twice a week, and existed for two 
or three terms, till at last they came to an end by 
| the terrible death of one of their members, who, 
at one of their orgies, whilst uttering horrid 
| blasphemies, broke a blood-vessel and died sud- 
|denly. It is stated that this took place between 
11 p.m. and 12 o'clock midnight ; that at this 


ltime a Fellow and Tutor (afterwards an arch- 
| A ag ae = oo ae 
| deacon), passing down the lane dividing B.N.C. 
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l 
from Exeter College, saw a strange figure standing | not? I again reiterate my conviction that “ it 
outside one of the ground-floor windows, and | did not exist.” Gippes Ricavp. 
apparently clawing the person of some one from} 18, Long Wall, Oxford. 

within through the iron bars and network mc P.S.—I should add 

which they are covered. He rushes up, the figure | Principal applies to the story as given and the 
unishes (of course), he speeds round the eel ipparition in 1828, but he does not deny that he 
college, but as he passes the porter’s lodge had heard rumours of a club, said to have existed 


there comes a 7 rrible cry from the rooms on the | and to have been suppressed at a date of “perhaps 


hat the statement of the 






right, a rush of men from the scene of sudden | 100 y irs ago,” but of which nothing is known. 
leath, and the club “ended.” So says Mr. Mas- Dr. » also printe d t ippenalx to 
kell, but one of the “glosses” by some who like | t] he sec ail volume of ses of the 


r 
and says 
etween 1850 






nger over such iniquity states that “the club | Supernatural. He q 
nued, and that an empty chair was always | he he oe it himself whe 
and 1854 





] 
to | 
ntl 


sinced for the member who had been carried of 
in sO summary a manner.” It may be permitted ’ — . . 
ae Tar heed, v A Sceptic will find an account of this club in 
me to say that I extremely dislike to give even this oe ; . 7 a > 
' . Dr. F. G. Lee’s book, G mpses of the Supernatural 

y 


résumé of the story, nor would I have done so had 
I not hoped to “ lay the ghost” for ever. a PE av a - 
, - . : - Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 
A short time back I was talking with the pre-| Gyakehall. Bed 
sent Principal of B.N.C. about this matter, and 








he said, 1 a emphatic lly, ““I was in residen e | A picture called “The Hell Fire Club” was 
myself in 1827, and the re is not a word of truth | exhibited at the National Portrait Exhibition in 
in the whole story.” He assured me that no club 1867 (No. 508); it belonged to Sir C. C. W 
yf that name or nature ever existed ; that no such | Do e, Bart., and conta Ll} ol Henry, 
or any sudden death, took pla e Lor Santry Lord J Clements, 

and that it was not true that any | Colonel St. George, i ( sonby. The 


and the 
ig and drink- 
is enough, and that hereafter we|ing. The club represente i yicture was 
shall not hear of “<« urrent rumours” or “it was] sim lar to that of the Moho ks of the same period 
said in my day,” &c. If there are any facts of | (about 1711). ALGERNON GRAVES, 

which any one can give evidence, I must, of course, . “fs 


withdraw my positive denial of the truth of this | Tut Tew PI 
tale. S. 1. 164). 


utor had ever said he had seen the size of the picture Is i 








RAPHAEL (6 
» of vour readers 





“ ; , f the srcules- 

But some will say, “Surely there must be some | t® know that heey He : oT 
ground for such assertions.” Slight as they are, | G®¥ols, by 4 part = ri. 
: : : . : ) s DY old masters, 

{ give what I believe to have been the germs of Lawrence's ¢ ig Sees sone 
the It was sold in ssrs. Woodburn, 


> matter. 

About the time stated—1826-S—the body of 
an “unfortunate” girl was found in the lane oppo- 
site the Turl, leading out of High Street. There} ‘‘ Hereules-Gaulois, o1 
was at first mystery and suspicion of “ foul play,” 2 hagas . ere eae. the a +] 
’ +. ¢ a 4 ° . ° - was proba iy executed with 
but it afterwards transpired that a junior member | piehly finished in bistre, | 
of B.N.C. had given the poor girl spirits through | one of the most imp 
those grated windows in the lane, and in such | master Size ! 
quantity that, having struggled to where she was | collection : Ila hese Mar rus Atal li, M. Crozat, 
found—no great distance—she fell down and died. | “@™4™!s Le goy, ard Thomas Dit le, Eeq.” 

Also, about that time a club was formed, and I Louis Facas. 
fancy still exists, called the Phcenix, and T need There appears to be some confusion in the 
not say that, though “bump-suppers” are noisy | notices of the sketch from which Le Sueur made 
enough now, they are probably quite quiet as|the engraving entitled “L’Hercule Gaulois.” 
compared with undergraduate festivities fifty years | Robinson, in his catalogue of the drawings at 
f and more. I believe that this club and the yee expresses a very decided opinion that the 
leath occasioned at that fatal window are the | drawing there is by Francesco Penni. It is, how- 
lations of the story inquired after; but I also | ever, said to have been in the collections Antaldi, 
elieve it to be untrue, and assert that it is so. | Crozat, Legoy, Dimsdale, Lawrence, and formerly 
And were it not as false as I believe, why rake | attributed to Raphecl. Nevert heless it is not in 
ip such memories, which have been long buried ? | the catalogue of the Antaldi dr win mong 
Why expose the wickedness of fifty years ago if it | my notes I find one tl 
existed? Why malign a past generation if it did | drawing from Holland a 


and it is described thus in the sale catalogue of 


that date, lot 39:— 





This superb and 





wrtant 
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, 
rought such a 
ited it to Crozat. 
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It is possible, therefore, that Crozat had two draw- 
ings, one by Raphael, and another by Francesco 
Penni, probably a copy, as I certainly made the 
note from some good old French authority, 
although I, unfortunately, omitted to state where 
the circumstance is mentioned. 

Ratrn N, James, 


Moumuy Wueat (6 §S., ii. 306, 415, 452 ; iii. 
135, 158).—It is somewhat curious that I also 
have been inquiring for evidence as to the wheat 
found in the Derby mummy, a relative having 
last August told me that he had eaten bread 
made of the flour grown from grains taken out 
of the swathings or the cases of that particular 
mummy. A friend in Derby kindly made many 
inquiries about it, but time has caused the matter 
and the details to be nearly forgotten. At the 
end of November he suggested my writing to Mr. 
Llewellynn Jewitt, who replied that he well re- 
membered the mummy being unrolled, for as a lad 
he had helped to hold it, and that he had in his 
possession a veritable “seven-eared corn” grown 
from a grain of this mummy wheat. He advised 
my writing to Mr. Douglas Fox, of Brighton, who 
unrolled the mummy. This I did, and he kindly 
replied that an account of the lecture he delivered 
would probably be found in the Derby Reporter, and 
stated that on unrolling the mummy he found wheat 
within the bandages or hand, some of which was 
taken to Mr. Jedediah Strutt’s, of Belper, and 
sown, but he was unable to say whether bread was 
made from the ears of corn. “There is no doubt, 
however, that it grew.” I have been told that a 
pamphlet was published descriptive of the un- 
rolling, but have failed to discover a copy. I 
cannot find in books any statement of wheat 
having been found either in the bandages or in 
the cases, and this is confirmed by Dr. Birch’s 
statement on p. 306 of your last volume. There 
is a story current that some mummy wheat sown 
came up oats. After reading the notes referred to 
ante, p. 135, Iam more than ever a disbeliever in 
the assertion of the growth of mummy wheat, 
especially after reading the following passages 
(“On the Vegetable Remains in the Egyptian 
Museum at Berlin,” by Alex. Braun, printed in 
the Journal of Botany early in 1879) :— 


** Tt is well known that the statement that grains of 
wheat taken from ancient Egyptian tombs had been 
caused to germinate was for a time universally believed. 
This statement was long ago refuted on the ground of 
intentional deceit on the part of the gardener entrusted 
with the cultivation. Still less does the statement 
mentioned by Unger (Sifzungs. der Wiener Akad. Math. 
Naturw. Classe., xxxviii, No, 23, p. 108) as a curiosity, 
that a bulb found in the hand of a mummy developed, 
require refutation.” 

“The seeds [of the castor oil plant] have often been 
found in tombs, and in fact look so well preserved that 
Kunth (Ann. des Se. Nat., viii. p. 422) was led to 
make a naturally fruitless attempt at cultivation.” 





There are some other passages which show that 
the Germans evidently have no faith in the ger- 
mination of such seeds. I must state, however, 
that no mention is made of seeds being found 
elsewhere than in the tombs, except the one bulb ; 
and I think Pettigrew in his work mentions a 
bulb being found in the hand of a mummy opened 
under his directions. Wratr Papworrn. 


“TLIcKED INTO sHArE” (6 §,. ii. 486).—In 
Dr. Brewer’s Phrase and Fable I find the following, 
s.v. “ Lick” :— 

** According to tradition, the cubs of bears are cast 
shapeless, and remain so till the dam has licked them 
into proper form.* 

‘So watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care, 
Each growing lump and brings it to a bear.’ 
Duncied, i. 101.” 
In Shakespeare, too (3 Henry VI., III. ii.), we 
find :— 
“ To disproportion me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or an unlicked bear-whelp, 
That carries no impression like the dam.” 

And in French, again, “ ours mal léché ” is com- 
monly used figuratively of an ill-bred man (“homme 
mal élevé, grossier,” Littré); and it seems to be 
also used, though much more rarely (for I do not 
remember to have heard or seen it so used), of an 
ill-shaped, deformed man (“homme mal fait, dif- 
forme,” Littré), whilst it is found applied to a real 
bear in La Fontaine’s fables, “ Certain ours monta- 
gnard, ours & demi léché” (Littré). 

I suspect, however, that most people in England 
misunderstand the expression, as Mr. Terry 
seems to have done, and believe that lick in this 
phrase means to beat. Such a misunderstanding 
is very excusable, or at least was so in those days, 
which are scarcely yet passed, when beating was 
thought the best way of reducing a boy into proper 
form or shape.t Now, however, that school- 
masters are not unfrequently brought up for 
beating their pupils, it is evident that licking with 
the tonguet will generally be substituted for 

* Littré gives another explanation. He says, “On a 
dit que l’ours naissait enveloppé de membranes, que la 
mére lui Ste & force de les lécher.” 

+ This punishment seems to have been carried to a 
ludicrous extent even within the last hundred years. I 
have often heard my father say—and, though he had 
himself been a victim, he could not help laughing when 
he told it—that in a school at which he had been, and 
which he left in 1794, all the boys, good and bad alike, 
were flogged every Monday morning, with the view of 
keeping them good during the week. Fortunately for 
them, they were enabled to insert towels within their 
clothing, which their sympathizing mothers carefully 
provided for them. Was this weekly flogging a common 
practice in those times ? 

t There is no doubt, I think, that Mahn (in Webster) 
is right when he derives to /ick—to beat, from to lick 
with the tongue. He says of the subst. /ick, “ properly 
a stroke with the tongue, hence a stroke, as with the 
hand or a whip.” Cf. the Fr. coup de langue, defined 
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licking with the cane, and then the phrase will 
perhaps be better understood. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

This phrase in its metaphorical sense, together 
with the strange idea which gave rise to it, con- 
stantly appears in old writers ; e.g. :— 

“Vetus opinio est, ursam informes gignere catulos, 
sine oculis, sine pilis, sine cruribus. Manca vero ne 
proles sit, matrem sedulam mabenee rudem perficere 
massam. Unde vox nata, Ursa more versics ref wvit.”’— 
Tractatus Pha de Formatione Hominis 
auctore Johanne Sperlingen, Wittebergz, 162 
Before the worthy Sperling, however 1 should 

7 5) > 
have placed Rabelais :-— 


sicus 


“Ung proces, a sa naissance premiere, me semble 
(comme a vous autres, messieurs) informe et imparfuaict. 
Comme ung ours naissant n’ha piedz, ne mains, peau, 
poil, ne teste ; ce n’est qu’une piece de chair, 
Ant rme. L’ourse, a force de leicher, la met en perfecti m 
dea membres,”—Pantagruel, iii, 42. 

An amusing reference to the “unlicked cub” 
idea occurs in Burton’s “‘ Address to the Reader,” 
prefixed to the Anatomy of Melancholy. The old 
divine is apologizing for the crudity of his work : 

“T was enforced, as a Beare doth her whelps, to bring 
forth this confused lumpe, I had not time to licke it into 
forme, as shee doth her yong ones, but even so to publish 


it as it was first written gwicguid in buccam venit, in an 
extemporanean stile, as I doe commonly all other 
exercises, effudi quicquid dictavit genius meus, out 


of a confused company of notes,” &c. 

Julius Cresar Scaliger concludes the fifteenth 
chapter of his sixth Evercitation against Cardan 
thus :— 

“ Quid hujusce fabule autoribus fidei habendum sit, 
ex hac historia cognosces. In nostris Alpibus venatores 
feetam Ursam cepere: dissecta ea, foetus plane formatus 
intus inventus est.” 

I fear I have already quoted too much for the 
valuable space of “N. & Q.,” but Mr. Terry 
and others interested in this quaint old fiction 
will find it discussed by Sir Thomas Browne in 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, bk. iii. cap. vi. I think 
both Aristotle and Pliny gave currency to it, 
though at the moment I cannot give exact 
references. James Hooper. 


Since writing my note on this phrase I have 
met with the following passage, which may be of 
interest to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“The shee beare thirty daies after is Sechanand of 
her burden, and bringeth forth commonly five whelpes 
ata time. At the firste they seem to be a lumpe of 
white fleshe without all forme: this rude lumpe they 
fashion by little and little into some shape.”—Holland’s 


Plinie, viii, 36. 
F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


by] Littré “ meédieance ou mauvais rap ppert que lon fait,” 

and Ecclesiasticus xxviii. 17 (also quoted by Littré), 
“The stroke of the whip maketh marks in the flesh : 
but the stroke of the tongue breaketh the bones,” 


rude et | 


| 





| 
‘ 


The following illustration may be new to some 
readers — 
“Aul. Gell., xvii. yl Dicere eum (P. Vergi lium) 
ore at rit: 


solitum ferunt par 
namque, ut illa bestia fe eum ederet ineffigiatum infor- 
memque, lambendoque id postea quod ita edidisset con- 
formaret et fingeret, proinde ingenii quoque sui partus 
recentes rudi esse facie et imperfecta, sed deinceps 
tractando colendoque reddere iis se oris et vultus linea- 
menta.” 
P. J. F. GAntition. 

THe ALLEN FAMILY AND THE MS. “Concer- 
TATIO” (6 §, iii. 8).—No doubt Mr. Thornber 
referred to the 

“Concertatio Ecclesize Catholic 
Calvino-papistas et Puritanos sub 
quorundam Hominum doctrina et 
renovata et recognita,” Xc., 
which was published at Tréves in 1583, and again 
in 1588, by John Bridgwater (Joh. Aquapontanus). 

No translation of it has been printed. May I 
ask in which of Mr. Thornber’s works the para- 
graph quoted appears? H. Fisuwicx, F.S.A. 


Thornber, the historian of Blackpool, was under 
the impression that the Concertatio, as it is 
generally called, was in MS. It was first published 
at Tréves, 8vo. 1583, by John Fenn and John 
Gibbons, a learned Jesuit and Doctor of Divinity. 
In 1588 it was revised and much enlarged by Dr. 
Bridgewater, who calls himself Joannes Ac quapon- 
tanus, and ‘also published at Tréves, 4to. The 
best, and only other edition, is that of 1594, thick 
4to., published by Aquapontanus :— 

** Concertatio Ecclesiz Catholic in Anglia adversus 
Calvino-papistas, et Puritanos sub Elizabetha Regina 
quorundam hominum doctrina et sanctitate illustrium 
renovata et recognita. Auguste Trevirorum.” 

The amount of information contained in the 
book is very great, and it is astonishing how 
accurate it is, even in the most trivial details. 
On the very subject of the seizure and plunder of 
Rossall Grange, and the other estate of the Allens 
called Todderstaff Hall, I have been enabled to 
verify the account in the Concertatio by reference 
to a document in the Record Office, Dom. Eliz. 
vol. clxvii. No, 42. JosEerH GILLow. 

Bowdon, Cheshire. 


re 


ONC 


in Anglia adversus 
Elizabetha Regina 
Sanctitate illustrium 


AmperLey (6 §, iii. 8).—Besides Amberley, 
in Gloucestershire (which gives the second title to 
the earldom of Russell), there are villages so 
named in the counties of Worcester and Sussex. 
The name does not seem to have much to do with 
Amber. Mr. Edmunds explains it, Names of 
Places, p. 165, ed. 1872:—“ Amber, Ames, 
Ambrey, Ambros, Embrey B. probably from 
Ambrosius, the famous British king. Ex: 
Amberley (Sussex and War.) Ambrose’s place.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Tace, Latin ror A CanpDie (1* §. i. 385 ; ii. 

45; iv. 456; x. 173).—Can nothing more be 
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. . : «| 
ascertained of this phrase than what is noted in 


the lirst Series of “ N. & Q.”? It is there traced 
to 1686 (in Dampier’s Voyages), but of its origin 
and ning we are told nothing. I will add to} 
the information given in “ N, & (.” that Fielding 


puts the phrase into the mouth of a character | 
(M:.rphy, an attorney), in his Amelia (bk. i. chap. | 

indi Scott uses it in at least two of his novels 
Ken wth and Redgauntlet), in each case attri- | 


butis s it to one of the lower class. oe a 


Esrrietia’s “Letters rrom Excranp” (6% 
S. iii. 127).—The actual author of this entertain- 
ing work was Robert Southey, who thus, under 
the pseudonym of “Don Manuel Alvarez Espri- 

lla,” chose to describe certain incidents illustra- 
tive of the manners and policy of his own country 
-——as Goldsmith had previously done, under that 
of * Lien Chi Altangi,” in his Citizen of the World; 
Montesquieu, under that of “‘ Usbek,” in his Lettres 
Persanes; and John Paul Marana (?), under that 
of “ Mahmut,” in his Turkish Spy. The first 
edition appeared in 1897, 3 vols. 12mo. This} 
was followed by the second in 1808, and the third 
in 1814; both in similar form, and not differing, 
o far as Tam aware, from the original issue. It 
may be just worth mentioning that I have seen 
the work ascribed by a second-hand bookseller— 
who must have had some reason, one would think, 
for the questionable attribution—to the joint 
labours of “* Robert Southey and Br. Duppa.” 

Witiiam Bares, B.A. 


Birmincham. 


They are included in the list of Southey’s 
writings in the First Supplement to the Penny 
Cyclopedia, where, however, they are wrongly 
assigned to the year 1807, and the pseudonym is 
wrongly given as “Don Manuel Velasquez Es- 


priella.” J. Power Hicks. 


See Olphar Hamst’s Handbook of Fictitious 
Vames, 1868, p. 11, and Prof. Dowden’s biography 
in the series “ English Men of Letters.” 

W. C. B. 

“Ropyey” (6 §, iii. 47).—Perhaps derived 
from « surname. Rt. S. CHarnock. 

Nice. 


See “N. & Q.,” 5" S, vii. 168, 254, 436. 
F. D, 


N } 


ttinwhar 
ay OUT 1am. 


and taxation in India, the conclusion seemed to 
me irresistible—and a subsequent conversation on 
the subject with two great Anglo-Indians, since 
deceased, Mr. Holt Mackenzie and Mr. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, confirmed my first impression— 
that the revised land assessment of Akbar and 
his finance ministers, in 1578-9, erred against the 
just principles of the proportionality of taxation. 
It was an attempt to lay the whole burden on the 
land, and to remit the other sources of revenue 
from indirect and direct taxation levied under 
authority of the Mohammedan law. There appears 
no satisfactory evidence that the attempt was 
attended by any success, except for a very short 
time. The taxes intended to be abolished soon 
had to be reverted to under the rule of the less 
enlightened sovereigns who succeeded Akbar, and 
who were ever ready to gather without planting, 
to reap without sowing, and who neglected to 
promote industry and energy, or to allow their 
subjects to recover from perpetual and harassing 
exactions, or from theimpoverishment of aggressive, 
despotic, or civil wars. Frepkx. Henpriks. 


For further information regarding the fiscal 
operations of Tudor or Todar Mull consult the Atn- 
i-Akhari, translated by Gladwin, also that of H. 
Blochmann ; The Races of the N.W. Provinces of 

Geographical and 





India, by Sir H. M. Elliot ; 
Statistical Memoir of the Kon-Kun, by Major 
T. B. Jervis; Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Sept., 1871, p. 178. Tudor Mull, or Todar Mull 
a K’hetri, apparently of Welsh extraction, died 
Nov. 10, 1589, but there is much uncertainty 
regarding the date and place of his birth. Accord- 
ing to one account he was born at Lahér in the 
Panjab, and to another Liharpiir in Audh; but 
there are grounds for supposing the place referred 
to* to be Lahaghur, the modern Loghur, twenty-six 
miles north-west from Poona, where Boorahan 
Nizam Shah II, was imprisoned about a.p. 1565- 
588, R, R. W. Ettis. 


Dawlish. 


~ 


A Dentist’s Patient (6% §. iii. 187).—The 
story referred to appeared in a Christmas num- 
ber of London Nock ty, under the title of nat That 
Terrible Dentist.” Lucy Brvce. 


Belgravia, Christmas, 1880. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Farnborough, Banbury, 





Teper Mott, Hixpoo Fryancter (6% S. iii. 
148).—Mr. C, A. Warp will find an account of 
the fiscal operations of this finance minister, as 
well as of those of Mozuffer Khan, who filled the 


same post under the Emperor Akbar, in the | 


pages of the Ayeen Akbaree, or Institutes of 


tkhar, of which there are several translations. | 


Many years ago, in the course of a study of the 
principles of the Mohammedan system of revenue 


| “rensin” (6S, iii, 28).—In turning over the 
| leaves of the parish register books of Rothbury, 
co. Northumberland, some few years ago, I met 
with an unusual, if not unique, use of the word 
utensil. I regret I am unable to give verbatim 
extracts, but from recollection I may state it was 


* Ferishta’s ZWistory of Dekkan, translated by J. 
| Scott, vol, i, p, 398. 








6th § 
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during the last century in common use by the 
select vestry of the parish in the sense of a church 
rate, or, rather, the needs of the church which the 
rate would provide for. Thus, the select vestry 
would vote so much in the pound for a utensil. 
Sometimes the purpose is stated for which th 
utensil was required. If this note should meet the 


pye of any one who has an opportunity of looking 


into the records of the select vestry, it would be 
interesting to have in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
exact extracts. Does this use of the word occur 


in other parish registers ? Joun Boorn. 






















vol. xiv. of the same work is a small vignette en- 
graving, entitled “ Beckford’s Reply to the King.” 
There seems to be only one mention of him, 
though he is indirectly referred to occasionally, in 
the pages of — — in letter liii, 
written July 31, 1771, John Horne to Junius, 


Beckford, 
ch he 
* Parson 
been his 


re- 


more than a year tr he the death of 
concerning a splendid political banquet 
had given at the Mansion House. 

Horne,” as he was styled, had, I believ: 
chaplain, and his early education had 
ceived at Westminster School. Internal ev 


whi 


heen 











Durham. would seem to denote that, whether the “1 ply ” 
= a, ee ee a , issued from the quiver of Beckford or not, it cer- 
THE HatTox Ba _ SS. oe The tainly had been prepared beforehand for delivery. 
word which Mr. Wake has read “Jed” is, of in antlion alt Welk we “apne a sh 
course * ice,” as the context sh aa by told but oes . oa ld os } : ett 7 a a ears 
him, written with the long capital J : i... sed a oe 
fashioned e, which is not unlike some pon aa —- , _— Pi M.A. 
forms of d. This mistake has been made befor« Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge 
in « N. & Q.,” when it was asked why illegitimate “ Ovor” (6 S, ii, 347, 494).—Thi irs 
children were called “ bald-born,” the word being | jn Sir G. C. Lewis’s Herefordshire G He 
sin ply *€ base-born.” C. F.S. Warrt N. M.A connects it through whhle with Get In 
Farnborough, Banbury. Adelung., ), A fi me k IY en 
Imanuel Halton, mentioned in Hope’s B of |" te of its use In a talk [ had with nedgel 
All Sa J Derby, p. 13, cast the peal at Ansty, | t the Herefor hire foot of . i 
Leicestershire, in 1723, an une ed bell at Being arrested in peneti - I I \ 
West Dean, near Chichest J.J. ] ( tion road I thin ey call a 
n¢ bce ) $s it provea by Ss, 
Tne Great Bert or Sr. Pa : Wituranm | increasing step by step, wh V id 
DECK e s& 16).—In the inter ing | produc ed, he, from the | } ! 
cutting taken the City Pr it is men | out : “ You’ ll be smothered wi y 
tioned that this } tolled when the death of | go on any furder: ’tis a very quobby pl You 
the Lord Mayor of I 1 takes place durin | ought to have went along there |t! posite 
his year of off nstance once ¢ dl— | to the one he stood it Yi 
that of the de liam Beckfor ab | up her now, and go throug! 2 
twi Lord M f in 17' gain in| nto yonder field, and tl y » the 
1770, when he l on June 21 ely a mont! lane ) V1 I 
after tne ¢ liv of h s celebi ited repi to| Wi Clul 
Geor Ill. bef h a mil i courtier on > - . ~ . 
May 23. As is well known, the “reply,” in gilt | . 7 - S.- . - 
letters, is inscribed on the monumer f Beck rd | ek. mar ee ee ’ 
in Guildhal I, undern th his statue. Many at the | © *9*¢ : on P bl 
time supposer d that it did not owe its real pater: ty | Bane - H a B >. ; 
to him, and ther is the following curious allusion | ™ nae Says 7 drat] 
to it in the continuation of Hume and Smollett’s | 97° “J . “ — oe, ; ' — 
History of England by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, | 497% [euentur ¢ ” ; 
BD, :— . P - gives the lollowing t | t 
op " word - 
“ Few events of domestic interest occurred this Joar | cmmha f ‘ : 
(177 On the twenty-first of June the death of Beck-| +” p vast . \ 
ford liberated the so ign and hi t a} " 
daring adversary, ar riy .| “The best husba t- 
staunch sup] d | quisite in their practice vi that 
t is | the ground for tw ve t —Hol- 
y’| land, Pl ie, bk. xviii 
| According to Pror. Skeat, the word ¢ n 





u I her 
which he had rather have seen erected to him elf,” 
Vol. xv. ch, xii, p. 86. 

It may be also worth ob prefixe i to 





, | Cot 





grave, He quotes under “ Rap Ca f te 
rave, “a rape or turnep, 'Cot. B rives the 
word from “ turn and naepe, Sax I l. 
round napes, to distinguish th fron é q 
L., which were generally lon Richardson and 
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l 
Ogilvie give asimilar derivation. Halliwell gives | 
neap as used in Cornwall for turnip. Prior has, 
s.v., “L. terre napus, Brassica Rapa, L.”; but 
surely the word is primarily of A.-S. rather than of | 
Latin origin. I. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


* AttoprocicaL” (6 §, iii. 48).—Compare 
Juvenal, vii, 213-14: 

“Sed Rufum atque alios caedit sua quemque juventus, 
Rufum, qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit.” 
Rufus, the rival of Cicero (“ Ciceronis «emulus,” 

Vet. Schol.), “tantum sibi arrogat ut se priferet 
Ciceroni” (Delph.), and is “always talking about 
the Cicero of Gaul” (Holmes and Bigg). The 
word implies self-arrogating. Ep. MarsHatt, 





This word evidently equivalent to Genevan 
or Calvinistic, from Geneva, chief town of the 
Allobroges Cuartes A, Feperer. 

Bradford 


Derived from Allobroges, of, or belonging to, 
the per pl » of Sav ye Glossoqraphia ; or, a Die- 
tionary Interpreting Hard Words, sold at the 
Bell without Temple Bar, 1670”). 

Everarp Home Conemay. 


71, Brecknock Road. 
Bric-A-Brac (4" §, ii, 228),— 
*Tt is not generally known from whence the term 


! , 80 frequently used, is derived: I met with 
the following explanation of it not long since. The 
word probably comes from an old French expression, 
le bri j jue, which, literally translated, means 
from right and from left—from hither and thither. 
The word vic in old French is used to describe an in- 
strument to shoot arrows at birds with; and the word 
brac is, some etymologists say, derived from the verb 
d , to exchange or sell, the root of which is 
Saxon, and the origin also of the word ‘broker.’ In 
pure English its real signification is second-hand goods, 
but of late years it has been used to indicate objects of 
artistic value, made in olden times, and esteemed by 
modern collectors.”— Society, vol. iii. p. 5. 
Joun Crvrcnitt Sikes, 
106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


Ixn SiGNs PICKED tr IN France (6" §. iii. 
66).—The French innkeeper mentioned by Mr. 
EsToc.et was certainly modest in his recommenda- 
tion of his house ; one whose locality I can name 
was less so. In my first visit to France I walked 
round the coast from Boulogne to Calais, and on 
reaching Ambleteuse asked an innkeeper there 
where I could get a night’s lodging further on. 
** Vous pouvez rester,” was his reply, “i Wissant, 
chez mon ami, Monsieur Duval”; and, accordingly, 
on reaching Wissant I sought out M. Duval’s, and 
noticed over the door, “ Mieux ici qu’ailleurs.” 
I have an idea that I have more than once seen 
the English equivalent over country inns, but 
cannot call one of them to mind. W. T. Lyxy. 

Blackheath. 








THe Growth or Harr (6" §. iii. 67).—I have 
been told that the hair usually grows less strongly 
upon the side which is mostly subject to the 
pressure of the pillow while sleeping. Almost 
every one has his favourite side on which he 
passes most of his sleeping hours. It is so with 
me ; as I usually sleep on the right side, and my 
hair grows more strongly on my left cheek. I 
may mention, however, that I am for the most 
part left-handed, and my hearing on the right side 
is very defective. I think that Erasmus Wilson 
notices this subject in one of his works. 

Jonn Ripp. 


Stratrorp-on-Avon: “ Hopik MINI cCRAS 
Tint” (6@ §,. ii. 512).—A skull of the kind 
described was (and I dare say now is), in the 
mortuary chapel of the Catholic church, St. Mary 
of the Angels, Westmoreland Road, Bayswater ; 


| the chapel is on the right hand side of the prin- 
| cipal entrance under the tower. Mass, of course, 


is celebrated there for the repose of the souls of 
deceased members of the church. Over every 
altar will be found a crucifix, and at the base of 
the one in this chapel is the skull; I have seen it 
many times, but, as the chapel is slightly below 
the ground-floor of the church, I have never gone 
down to examine it for the inscription, which I 
should imagine to vary in different localities, and 
in many to be absent, so that examples with the 
same inscriptions (though used for the same pur- 
pose would be rare. I believe it to be a matter 
of choice with the clergy to introduce the skull, 
let alone the inscription. I know of no rule on 
the subject, and believe there is none applicable 
to skulls more than to bells, windows, or 
doors ; the presence of a crucifix is imperative ; a 
painting of the crucifixion does not suffice; it 
must be a carving or a cast of Christ crucified, “to 
remind us of his passion and death,” but on many 
of the older crucifixes there is a representation of 
the skull and cross bones at the feet of Christ, 
symbolical of His victory over death. The intro- 
duction of a real skull would, I believe, be only as 
an additional incentive to devotion. 
J. W. Savitt, F.R.HLS. 


Dunmow, Essex. 


Leamincton (6 §. iii. 48).—Is not Leam-ing- 
ton—the town on the meadow by the Leam (or 
muddy river)? Cf. Dart-ing-ton, by the river 
Dart ; and A.-S. Ingiyrt, the meadow wert. 

Anent the more usual meaning of -ing, A. L. M. 
is, of course, acquainted with chap. vii., pp. 81 e 
seqq. of Taylor’s Words and Places. 

ApuonsE Estoctet. 

Peckham. 


In reply to the query of A. L. M. on the force 
of -ing in proper names, sometimes it means a 
meadow, but more frequently it is an adjectival 
suffix, meaning “son of,” “inhabitants of land 
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” 


of,” &c. Hence the kings of Kent were called| Camppeti’s “Lives or tHe CHANCELLORS 
Aescing, 7.¢., sons or descendants of Aesc, Oise, | (6S. ili. 107).—A. F. will find Charles Knight’s 


. | ag ner . 
or Eoric. | threatened attack on this book in Anight’s Penny 
The etymology of proper names is proverbially | Magazine for March 28, 1846 (No. 15), a serial 


difficult, but probably the following are not far} which Mr. Knight started in continuation of the 
wrong :—Reading, the town of or on the Rhea, | old Penny Magazine of the Useful Knowledge 
the ancient name of the Kennet ; Harling (Nor- | Society, a which lived only < months, being 
folk), the Heorl’s, or earl’s, land; Worthing | discontinued at the end of June, 1846. 
































Sussex), the town on the worth, or seashore ; | C. TZ. B. 
Wallingford (Berks), the ford of the weala or . << Den Ok @ Ot ae Oe TM. £1ur 
foreigner, meaning the Romans; ruins of their , Wits tl r (6 % Ul, £0, (0p—i he Tokowe 
fort still remain ; Malling (Essex), the market or | 8, #8 @ 48t of the engravings wi A ve of Pitt. 
mall town; Oswalding, the lands of Bishop If, in about a year, G. F. R. B, still requ oe 
Oswald; Kemerton (Worcester), a contraction | SOT™4ton on the subject It 7 Sea we grea s 
f Cyneburgington, the famous religious founda- list ot all che ¢ xh _— t Pitts, whether engraved ~ 
tion of the Mercian princess Cyneburg. Whether | 2°“ Evans's Catal a —_ nae SS 
: Hunt’s homestead: Warrinsten. several more engraved Pitts, 
stead; Hall ngton, Hall’s home- Painter Engraver Sh Date 
m, Rudd homestead ; and | H. Edridge, 1801 A. Cardon Wh, length Dec. 26, 1804 
ffu’s homeste d, is not so certain. Gainsborough .. Sherwin ; . 1789 
certainly the homestead of or on | G. Dupont F. Bart ii.RA. ! length an. 1, 1791 
ntingford, now Br ntford, is the : ag ne HM yer v ne : N ) 
l r Brent. Hundreds of other names | A. Hickel J.C. Huck Hi. length 
will ¢ ir to any one who seeks for them; but the | 4 Flaxman,R.A. A. ( : 1, Jct 1809 
xamples given will suffice for the present answer. | } Gillray ; ray Ae) Fet ber 
E. Copnam Brewer. W. Owen, R.A Hea 
The word -ing I have always understood | J Hoppuer,RA. Hi. Meyer Vignette. Nov. 17,1810 
meant a meadow. It is common as a termination ps —emiatesie y W. Bromley Wh. lengt 
in Essex, eg., Fobbing, Fryerning, &. Thus am oma . i" aes > 
Leamington would be the town in the meadow by 4 vox GRAVES 
the Leam. E. Watrorp, M.A. a ' 
Hampstead, N.W TENNYS s PALLA 4 HER Poems” 
r: . on 6% §S, iii, 85, 158 I cannot re with Sr. 
Without in iny way pretending to be an] gwipnry in his r ks on the ] ioted from 
r Ogi t ne ears . 1e ‘7 > } 
te the po A I : “pe 3 “9 TI 7” bene ze The Re 1 reader . ho h ed 
poy ‘ee 1OW OF seam, here are 43 | the stirring ballad we mie on to ou 
sy ya ; ix Leamingtons 7 this — two 10 | store of pieces “suitable for recitation,” I nnot 
ton Prices, the latter being, I conetade, thes which |e wn? tne io ay coy oe 
yn Priors, latter being, I conclude, that which apy but the most 1 reader. For my 
your correspon . nt ee, ae Hampshire, own part I think the ruggednes ves a charm to 
ee T' sang - aed, gage linge poe | the piece. The works ot our L ape te rs gest 
Snape quel i Poa, } D aC E ‘S;many interesting matters, The A nge ball id 
’ de gOUiee . . + ate being no exception to this idea. he tale of the 
. , , . e J > : > 
I suppose this is the town on the Leam meadow, | #8 fight and death of Sir Richard Gr nville is 
-ing being a meadow land, as in Margaretting, in well known, and has often been related in his- 
nang Hexay H. Gines torical and biographical works. It has also been 
Aldenham. . : the subject of ballad-writing before Mr. Tennyson 
went out of his regular track to reproduce it in so 
Boox-Lenpina (6 §. ii. 307, 437 : iii. 196).— | successful a manner. It may not be generally 
The lines quoted by M. H. R. (ante, p. 196) appear, known that a poem appeared in All the Year 
printed on a small label of yellow-tinted paper, sur- | Jtound, vol. i. p. 378, August 13, 1859, w ith 
rounded with a neat border, in the cover of each | the title Great Odds a Leaf of English 
of sixteen small octavo volumes forming an edition | History. This piece, which narrates the same 


of the Spectator, published by Tonson and dated | incident, has no signature or initials atta hed, but 
1724, Above the lines is also printed, “This| is in so many respects similar to the recently 
book belongs to William Disney”; though published Ballad of the Fleet that it may possibly 
whether this points to the author or not I cannot | have been from the same pen. It certainly wants 
say. I should be happy to show the book. much of that exquisite finish which we find in all 
: Tennysonian verse, but some of the lines are 
Woburn Square, | singularly like. An interesting criticism appears 
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in the February number of Scribner’s on Tenny- 
son’s new volume, in which, amongst other things, 
the writer says, speaking of The Revenge,— 

“Tt reminds one of Browning’s ballad of Hervé Riel. 
Mr. Tennyson seems to have had a fit of disgust at the 
comparative smoothness of his usual versification, and to 
have determined to out-do Browning himself. Yet for 
all that, his he arty love of rhyme, of the cling clang of 
double and single rhymes, would not let him be, and so 
we find The Revenge full of rhymes in the line. The 
effect is to give an indescribable smack of sailor-song to 
the ba 1; perhaps the poet had the ballad of Captain 
Kidd in mind, Were it shorter it might rank as one of 
Tennyson's finest things, but it has upon it the thoroughly 
English curse of wordiness, and by the time we know 
where the whole story tends we are beginning to perceive 
that the author might have told it in half the time.” 

Is this “ English curse” confined to the Euro- 
pean side of the Atlantic, and is it justly applied 
to the Poet Laureate in the present instance ? 


W. H. K. Wricut. 





“Tram” (6™ §. ii, 225, 356; iii. 12)—My 
solution of ¢ is that, like many Northern words, 
it 1 Ss nainavian, In Swedish dialects fromm 
me * summer-sledge” (see Reitz I cannot 
here reprod in full the article for my dictionary, 
but those who care to inv ite may look up 


Swed. dial. tromm, Low German traam in the 
Bremen Worterbuch, G. dram in Grimm’s Dict. 


lrom, Icel. thramvalr, & The 





of a carriage, handle of a 
‘ f e of eu &e. I suspect 
t ' etil i log-road. See 
tram in J 2and Halliwell 
Wat : W. Sxeat 
rock . Gl ry of \ 4 ( tntry Wore 
h 
it I it I | car ! els, s distin 
guis r a sledg i in coal mines to bring 
the coals from the hewers to the crane. The word is 
Gotl ind is fully explained in Callander’s notes on 
the old poem of ¢ st's A ‘ e Green, p. 174. 
Consequently, the road on which the trams went 


is called a “tramway.” So, also, the old railroads, 


on which coal was brought down from the colliery 
to the staiths on the Tyne, were called “ waggon- 
ways.” E. Leaton Bienxriysorr. 





It may assist to throw light on this question 
that trams is an old Scotch word, still in use, for 
the shafts of a cart or barrow. 

Aurrep Cuas, Jonas. 

Ancient Scotcn Mreasvres (6" §. ii, 247, 377, 
525).—The Scotch threave, or, as it was spelled two 
hundred years ago, threfe, and more recently thrave, 
consisted of twenty-four sheaves. Are there not, 





as a rule, four sheaves to a stook? Two stooks of 
twenty-four sheaves each would be unusually large | 


stooks. Might I suggest that, if clamnus means 


handful, then four handfuls of meal seem to bear 


no proportion, if I may use the word, to, say, a 
bundle of candles? and the same might, with more 
reason, be said of the interpretation of nummatas, 
If it means a pound, then four pounds of soap 
would be somewhat of a heavy tax compared with 
the meal (soap was first manufactured in Scotland 
in 1619, if I err not). Dare I hint that melas 
may have some connexien with the old Scotch 
word melder, a single grinding of corn? By the 
way, according to Ogilvie’s Supplement to the 
Imperial Dictionary, threave is a herd, and mettith 
is the old Scotch for a meal. 
ALFRED Cas, Jonas. 
Swansea. 


Tue Eyes or Wuite Cars (6" §, ii. 348, 521), 
—I have often seen white cats with one eye blue, 
the other yellow. I have been for several years 
on friendly terms with a very fine cat at Worth- 
ing, white with black spots, whose eyes were of 
the above colours. I saw him last in the autumn 
of 1880, W. J. Bernuarp-Smitn. 

Temple. 


Avtnors or Quortat 
150, 178 — 

* The kisses were in the course of things,” 
Your correspondent may like to have the whole of 
little poem, elegantly translated by Mr, Edgar Bow 

ring : 
“IT dreamt once more the vision of y 
The time was a fair May even, 
We sat ‘neath the linden, and there we swore 
To be faithful, in presence of heaven 


And « again we plighted our troth, 
An d, caress’d, kiss’d so dearly ; 
And | uld fail to remember my oat] 


My hand thou then bittest severely, 





O sweetest love, with the eyes § bricht, 
O sweet one, so fair a ! 
The swearing was doubtless all proper 
But the biting was rath 
Heine's / ’ 

Evwarp H, Marsuaui, M.A 








v T 
In this world,—’tis the best you get at all.’ 
Aurora Leigh (second edition, | | 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

William Law, Ni ror and Mystic A Sketch of hi 
Life, Character, and Opinions. B H, Overton, 
M.A., Vicar of Legbourne, Xc. (Longmans & Co.) 

Ix the last centary there were few names more con- 









stantly on the lips of devout persons than that of William 
Law; but fashions change in theological reading as well 

as in lighter matters, and the trusted guide of the con- 
| temporaries of Whitefield and the Wesleys is a guide no 
longer. It was easy in the time of his popularity to 
overrate the merits of William Law. He had, it is true, 
| but few equals as a writer of pure and noble English at 
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a time when, according to many of our teachers, English 
was at its best, and his devotional books, for their matter 
as well as their manner, must ever take a high place in 
literature ; but Law, though a cultivated man and re- 
fined scholar, was essentially narrow. His contempt for, 
and hatred of, all kinds of learning which had not a 
directly religious bearing was, to say the least of it, most 
unfortunate, and his opposition to harmless amusements 
must have produced much evil. The ascetic tone of 
many deeply religious persons of the eighteenth century 
may be pretty certainly traced to Law’s writings, and 
they have, therefore, to some degree been harmful, but 
the good they have done outweighs the evil so much that it 
seems almost like a misrepresentation to draw attention 
to what was no doubt a somewhat serious blot. Gross 
wickedness was in Law's time rampant in society toa 
degree which we cannot easily realize, and a shallow 
Deism had become a popular superstition, not only among 
a few “‘ thinkers” but with multitudes who thought it 
well to imitate the newest fashions in opinion. Foul 
living and infidel thought were the two monster evils 
which Law attacked, and as he fought them with all the 
might of his powerful intellect he was, we cannot doubt, 
the means of saving thousands from evil courses. Asa 
High Churchman, too, a survival of the school of the 
great Caroline divines, he mingled more than once in the 
fray in support of the orthodox side, The pamphlet 
which he issued on the Bangorian controversy, though 
now forgotten, was at the time reckoned by far the most 
telling publication on the High Church side. Mr. Overton 
has sketched this great and good man with very great 
care. He has evidently full sympathy with much of 
Law’s work, and where he has not he has, as we think, 
caught the true point of view. There are few of our 
lesser worthies whose career is better worth study than 
that of Mr. Overton's hero, and he has done his work so 
well that, we believe, William Law will once more be re- 
membered lovingly in many households where his very 
name is now unknown. We trust that it will lead to his 
works being again read; for their style alone they are 
well worthy of study. This is an age of reprints; even 
some of the worst of the gutter literature of the Restora- 
tion has been carefully reproduced. Can it be possible 
that a scholarlike edition of the complete works of 
William Law wovld not pay for printing? We have 
detected but one error in Mr. Overton’s pages, and that 
a very trivial one. It is, however, a mistake to speak 
of Thomas Taylor, the translator of Aristotle, Plato, 
Proclus, &c., as Dr. Taylor. He was almost entirely 
self-educated, and never had any academic degree what- 
soever. 


Pape ut Gélase I.: Etude s 

Par A. Roux. (Paris, Thorin.) 
M. A. Rovx has published an interesting contribution to 
Church history in the shape of a monograph on Pope 
Gelasius I. We need not remind our readers of the 
troublous times amidst which this Pontiff was called upon 
to occupy the Roman see. Both in the East and in the 
West .ne barbarians had nearly stamped out Roman 
civilization, and the empire falling to pieces was the 
prey of a number of chieftains, who, Arians if they were 
not idolaters, were a perpetual source of anxiety and of 
terror to the orthodox Church. But in addition to these 
troubles from without, the pretensions of the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, backed by the decrees of a council, 
yet rejected firmly and repeatedly at Rome, were creating 
a painful scandal, and preparing the way for the schism 
which finally broke out several centuries later. What- 
ever view may be taken of the conflict between the 
Eastern and the Western Churches, it seems quite evident 
that the primacy asserted by the Popes was far from 
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being universally recognized ; and whilst the dispute for 
sovereignty was waxing more and more furious, the 
very existence of society had become a problem of 
doubtful solution. 

The first chapter of the work we are now reviewing 
explains all these particulars, and may be considered as 
an introduction to the rest. It describes the state of 
Europe at the time of Gelasius, and unfolds the scene 
upon which he was called to act. The antecedents of 
the new Pope form the subject of the next division, and 
the third, by far the most developed, gives us the history 
of his pontificate. Here the author had to consider the 
relations of Gelasius with the Eastern Churches, as illus- 
trated by his correspondence and by ex profero treatises; 
all these documents are carefully analyzed, and their 
contents briefly stated and appreciated. The Pelagians 
and the Manicheans were also endeavouring to assert 
once more their claims as religious teachers; hence 
another series of writings which M. Roux passes sue- 
cessively in review. Finally, heathenism had not yet 
lost all hope of maintaining its ground in the face of 
Christianity; and as in the days of St. Ambrose the 
worship of Victory was the battle-field on which the two 
parties carried on their struggle, so during the pontificate 
of Gelasius the suppression of the dupercalia formed the 
subject of the dispute. Chapters v., vi., and vii. treat of 
the Pope’s decisions on points of discipline as distinct 
from questions of dogma; and the eighth one, after 
enumerating the last acts of Gelasius, gives us an account 
of his death. M. Roux has completed his volume by an 
appendix, in which, amongst other topics, he describes 
the origin and character of the Eutychian heresy ; a 
good index facilitates all researches. Pope 
Gelasius is an historical character about whom we have 


onomasticus 


very few sources of trustworthy information; and in 
addition to the voluminous compilations of Bellarmine, 
Baronius, and other Church historians, we find little 
to consult besides two disquisitions of the German 


scholars Thiel and Theiner. We must not be surprised, 
therefore, at seeing that M. Roux has nothing new to 
tell us about his hero; he has merely put into a readable 
form, and with remarkable impartiality, the statements 
of previous annalists. 


English Men of |Letters.— Wordsworth. By F. W. E 
Myers.—Locke. By Thomas Fowler. nillan & 
Co.) 

Tne famous “ This will never do,” with which Jet 

greeted the FExcu , has long been amy ly avenged, 

Scarcely any English poet has of recent years been so 

fortunate as Wordsworth in appreciative crit 

from the fine and sympathetic paper which the lat 

Brimley contributed to Fraser’: ly and 

August, 1851, there has been a long series of loving and 
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reverential studies of his works and life. Of these Mr. 
Myers’s sketch is the latest, and by no means the least 
attractive. Its tone might have been commended by 


the poet himself for its respectful and dignified re- 
ticence ; and its examination, in the long cliapter entitled 
Natural Religi of Wordsworth’s attitude to the ex- 
ternal world, is thoroughly capable and useful. It gains, 
too, greatly—especially with respect to the charming 
personality of Dorothy Wordsworth—by the fact that 
its author has had access to many unpublished letters 
and MSS, Though somewhat florid in parts, it is 
generally excellently written; and more than one care- 
ful passage—such as that on p. 59 respecting the limita- 
tions of seclusion—well merits attentive study. But 
surely Mr. Myers’s sense of fitness for the moment 
deserts him when, on p. 47, he applies the famous 
**C’est Vénus toute enti¢re a sa proi 

to the case of Manchester and Thirlmere ! 


attachée ” 
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Professor Fowler’s Locke is a brief monograph on the 
* founder A the analytical philosophy of mind” (as 
J. 8. Mill called him) which will not easily be surpassed, 
alth ough, from the nature of the the me, it is not, perhaps, 
» so interesting as some of the preceding volumes of 
ries. Attention hen moreover, been a little dis- 
tracted from its contents by the fact that they have 
been made the subject of some charges about as tenable 
as those once brought by Sir James Prior against the 
Goldsmith of Mr. Forster, who, if we remember aright, 
made some very cogent remarks in his second edition 
upon the subject of property in biographical material. 
But this untoward accident of A. début has nothing to 
do with the real merits of Prof. Fowler's book, which is 
exceedingly clear and serade nef rwar rd is a biography ; 
and, as might be expected from its deals =—_ 
and judiciously with Locke's phil and works 
Only one miner { int occurs to us. Is Laudabridis 
(? Lindabrides) a mistake f isan odd term of 
endearment for a grave mi a young girl. 


Re By Thomas Carlyle 

Anth Froude. 2 vols, (Longmans & Co.) 
Tne following extract from Mr. Froude’s preface to 
these volumes is suffic ient toexplain the interest created 
by their appearance :—* In the summer of 1871 Mr. 
Carlyle placed in my hands a collection of MSS. of which 
he desired me to take charge, and to publish, should I 
think fit to do so, after he was g¢ They consisted of 
letters written by his wife to himself and to other friends 
during _ period of her married life, with the ‘ rudi- 
ments’ of a preface of hi is own, giving an account of her 
family, he r childhood, and their own experience together 
from their first acquaintance till her death. They were 
married in 1826; Mrs. Carlyle died suddenly in 1866. 
Between th two periods Carlyle’s active literary life 
was comprised; and he thought it unnecessary that more 
than these letters contained s] ld be made known, or 
attempted to be made known, about himself or his per- 
sonal history. 


Tue Rev Wd Hist 
E. Leroux) No. 44, contains some notes on Greek 
palzograp shy, bearin g upon the Rossano Codex Purpureus 
of the Gospels, There is some controversy as to the 
éxistence of what may be called national forms of Greek 
writing, i.c., Alexandrian, Calabrian, &c. But if it be 
admitted, as seems to be the case, that there are suffi- 
cient differences to throw light upon the place or country 
in which a given MS. was written, we incline to agree 
with the Herve Critique that the controversy resolves 


itself into a logomachy. 

Tne Rivista E t has removed its head-quarters 
to Rome, while still retaining its old association with 
Florence. It devotes an increased attention to science, 
and promises in early numbers articles on some interest- 
ing historical points connected with Rome and Venice. 


Messrs, WATHERSTON send us a very interesting set of 
coloured plates, as specimens of the drawings of Ancient 
Scottish Weapons and Ornaments, by the late James 
Drummond, R.8.A., which they are about to publish, 
The work is one which cannot fail to be of great value 
to collectors and to antiquaries generally. We notice 
particularly, as connected with a subject much discussed 
in “N. & Q.,” a fine specimen of the Andrea Ferara 
awords, with the spelling *‘ Farara,” one of some fifteen 
varying orthogray rded in our columns by the 
late George Vere Irving of Newton. 
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Tur news of the death of our old and valued corre- 
spondent, Mr, W. J. BernbarJ-Smith, will come as a 





great shock to his numerous friends. He was an anti- 
quary of the best type, and thoroughly understood the 
subjects—swords and weapons of war and of the chase 
and armour—which he had made peculiarly his own, 
“The Armourer,” as his friends in the Temple called 
him, was no mere collector of “profitless relics”: he 
bought with judgment and with a purpose, and was Jong 
well known as a skilfal interpreter of objects and sub- 
jects of uncommon kinds, Much curious learning passes 
away with the life of this most amiable and genial man, 


WE regret to have to announce the death of a not in- 
frequent contributor to these columns, James Spedding. 
“As long as Bacon is studied,” says the Times, in its 
obituary notice, “or his name is remembered, the name 
of Mr. Spedding will be inseparably associated with that 
of one whom the world variously regards as ‘ the greatest, 
wisest, meanest of mankind.’” 

In Mrs. Horatia Nelson Ward, whose death, at the age 
of eighty-one, has just taken place, will be recognized 
“Lady Hamilton's little daughter Horatia, the same 
whom her reputed father, Lord Nelson, bequeathed with 
his dying breath to the care of his country” (Times, 
March lv). 


RNotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

. W.—We have been unable to trace anything in the 
text-books which seems to give an exact solution of 
your difficulty. But it may be that, for some reason, 
not obvious on the surface of your query, the Crown 
had an interest in the work named, and therefore 
claimed it as part of the Crown prerogative. This would 
have been the case, as you may see in Stephen’s Com- 
mentaries, and Copinger’s Law of Copyright, if the book 
had heen ‘compiled or translated at the expense of the 
Crown. Possibly a reference to the accounts of the firm, 
if preserved, might throw light on that point. 

RESTORATION AND REPAIR oF CHotce oLp Booxs.— 
X. writes :—‘“ I shall be much obliged to any bibliophile 
among your readers who will communicate the address 
of a London or country bookbinder who makes a speci- 
alité of this art, and who is willing to work at a reagon- 
able rate. I refer not only to the refreshing and 
restoration of curious bindings, but also to the mending 
of damaged leaves.” 

An Uysvuccessrun Searcner asks for the name and 
number of a London monthly magazine, in which, 
between April and August, 1879, there ap oa an 
article on the odds and chances at cards and play in 
general. 

K. L. E. Roperrson.—If any reach us they will be 
inserted in due course. 

A Supscriper.—Every one has his own opinion on the 
matter. 

J. Cooper Mortey.—Refer to Blair’s The Grave, 

W. G. B. P.—Safe this time. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








